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HE LABEL “linguistics” has had 
a number of varied applications 
within the last century. Since World 
War II the word has become an ever 
more extensively used catch-all term 
referring to some sort of answer to 
language-teaching problems our 
American educational system. The 
linguistics “bandwagon” has grown 
and “linguistics” in many educational 
circles is today a fad word which 
all too often provokes a negative re- 
action. | should like first to clarify 
very summarily a few misconceptions 

about structural linguistics. 

Structural linguistics is that branch 
of the linguistic discipline which deals 
with the way in which present-day 
spoken languages work. It is neither 
a magic formula nor a panacea for 
the ills of foreign-language teaching. 
It is not a teaching method and is 
under no circumstance in opposition 
to foreign-language teaching. Its 
findings are not denials of traditional 
grammar but objective results ar- 
rived at from different data, i.e., 
speech rather than writing, and from 
different techniques, i.e., analysis of 
form rather than analysis of meaning. 
Its seemingly awesome and _ esoteric 
terminology is not utilized to con- 
fuse laymen but to regulate commu- 
nication among linguists. 

The people who practice structural 
linguistics are few. A superficial 
count of the 1956 membership of the 
Linguistic Society of America, which 
has almost one thousand members, re- 
veals about 250 structural linguists, 
of which number only four appear to 
earn their living as high-school lan- 
guage teachers. Compare to 
more than 26,000 language teachers 
who belong to professional language 
associations. These 250 are an in- 
fluential group. They have gained 
strong financial backing since 1941, 
when they foresaw the need for lan- 
guages in the war that was coming. 
With a view to the pressing need tc 
teach spoken languages quickly and 
effectively they devised analyses of 
both unusual and “usual” languages. 
They also made methodological rec- 
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NON DE VI 
(MARTIAL 6.19) 
Translated 
By 
West Hempstead (N.Y.) High School 
The charge is not assault or murder, 
Nor is it poisoning, you quack. 
It’s merely larceny: my neighbor 
Stole three goats which | want 
back! 
Prove that, and to heck with Car- 
thage, 
Cannae, the Mithridatic War, 
Sulla, Marius, and Mucius! 
Speak the speech I'm paying for. 
Drop the bombast! Please stop beating 
The air and yourself to a livid hue. 
Stick to the subject, which is goats, sir, 
Those things, you know, that smell 
—like you. 


ommendations, which gave great im- 
petus to new techniques in the post- 
war revolution in language teaching. 

To most people, a linguist is a 
person who speaks many languages; 
on the contrary, | should like to de- 
fine a structural linguist as a social 
scientist whose subject matter is lan- 
guage and whose task is to analyze 
and classify the facts of speech. He 
is not necessarily a trained teacher, 
nor is it even necessary that he be 
interested in teaching. Linguistic an- 
alysis is not a method of instruction. 
It does, however, have something to 
say about what is being taught, for 
the linguist has made a_ thorough 
study of the sounds of the language 
in question, its meaningful elements 
and their arrangements, and other 
features of the language that gener- 
ally do not appear in our high-school 
courses. He understands how the sys- 
tem works and what is “right” ana- 
lytically in the language. Certainly 
he will emphasize teaching a com- 
mand of the speech skill, because to 
him language is spoken; a given lan- 
guage may not even have a writing 
system. He will approve and advo- 
cate any technique designed to fix 
new habits firmly in the linguistic 
behavior of the learner, for the lin- 
guist knows that a language _ is, 
among other things, a system of ha- 
bitual vocal responses. 

However, the linguist asa language 


teacher departs from his role of social 
scientist and faces problems that are 
only in part linguistic ones. Being a 
linguist does not make one an expert 
teacher of a language any more than 
being a speaker of a language makes 
one an expert teacher of that lan- 
guage, or than being an expert teach- 
er of a language makes one a struc- 
tural linguist. 

From the standpoint of the psy- 
chology, that is to say the pedagogy, 
of language teaching, each teacher, 
each student, indeed each class has 
its Own personality, its unique situa- 
tions, and its individual problems. 
That is why teaching methodology 
has such a vast literature. On the 
other hand, the language exists as a 
system and is inviolable. The teacher 
cannot alter it; he can merely rein- 
terpret it. 

Although each teacher has his own 
ideas about methodology and has a 
right to them, most linguists would 
concur with the following principles: 

1) Linguistic analyses of English 
and of the foreign language to be 
taught are a prerequisite to the prepa- 
ration of effective teaching materials. 
We are not only teaching Spanish, 
for example; we are teaching Spanish 
to American-English speakers. What 
is similar in Spanish and in English 
is implicit and does not have to be 
taughr. It is only those constructions 
which differ from English which 
must be explained and drilled. 

2) A large total of instructional 
hours is necessary, preferably in a 
relatively short period of time. At 
present the language laboratory. is the 
chief means of increasing contact 
hours between the student and the 
language. This is excellent, providing 
the student is taught to hear. I recall 
visiting a class of foreign adults 
learning to speak English. The Ger- 
man member of the group was un- 
able to distinguish such words as 
“tap” and “tab,” “bat” and “bad,” 
“back” and “bag.” Although — the 
teacher believed the student to be 
joking, the fact was that this German 
could not hear the differences be- 
tween the members of these pairs of 
words. For in German only p, t, and 
k can occur at the end of a word; 
b, d, and g, as sounds, never occur in 
that position. The German had been 
trained by his native language to ig- 
nore these differences, since they do 
not count in his language. He would 
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have to be trained to hear them be- 
fore he could produce them. Unfor- 
tunately, the teacher had not been 
trained to teach students to hear. 

3) The number of students in a 
class should be small. To my knowl- 
edge, this has been accomplished only 
in situations where a kindly principal 
agrees to twenty in a language class, 
despite the fact that then the English 
and the Social Studies teachers with 
forty in a class will have valid reason 
for complaint. 

4) There should be a combination 
of the presentation of language struc- 
ture and conversational practice. This 
has always been good methodology. 
We deplore the teacher who spends 
all his time teaching about the lan- 
guage rather than teaching the lan- 
guage. 

5) Emphasis should be on drill 
and the formation of linguistic habits. 
I have yet to see a high-school text- 
book with sufficient drill material or 
a teacher program which allowed 
sufficient time for the preparation of 
such drills. 

6) Some sort of respelling should 
be used in the case of an inconsist- 
ently spelled language. French is an 
outstanding example of inconsistency 
between speech and a writing system. 

7) The suggestion that native 
speakers be used is seldom possible 
under present high-school conditions. 

%) The specific course objective 
should be the ability to speak and to 
understand other speakers. Reading 
and writing should come as_ by- 
products. This plea has been answered 
by the almost universal adoption of 
oral-aural methods since World War 
Il. 

These principles are neither new 
nor radical. Nor are they sufficient. 
As an individual who has been a 
structural linguist, a language teacher 
in both a junior and a senior high 
school, and a department chairman in 
a large public high school, I have 
come to feel that the crux of the 
matter lies in the preparation of the 
language teacher. 

Let us talk about an ideal high- 
school language teacher. Such a per- 
son would possess three general and 
complex talents: that of a teacher, 
that of a native speaker, and that of 
a linguist. This combination is of 
course practically non-existent. 

I need not go into the preparation 
and experience a teacher needs, or 
the variety of abilities that are essen- 
tial to be able to handle the hundreds 
of different, unpredictable, unfore- 
seen, and irrelevant events that occur 
during the school day. As for being 
a native speaker, this is an accident 
of birth; yet a teacher can become 
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a near-native speaker. If he does not 
succeed, he should avail himself of 
some device which will serve as a 
pronunciation model—tapes, records, 
etc. With regard to the third talent, 
the teacher does not need to be a 
linguist, but he ought to have a back- 
ground in general linguistics, specifi- 
cally in articulatory phonetics, the 
study of sounds in human speech; in 
phonemics, the study of distinctive 
sound features within a language; in 
morphemics, the study of units of 
meaning; and in syntax, the study 
of the arrangement of these units. He 
should also have a background in ap- 
plied linguistics and methodology, in 
order to be able to utilize modern 
analytic and electronic devices, which 
can be of great aid when one knows 
why, when, and how to use them, 
and of great harm when one does 
not. The lower the level being 
taught, the more linguistics the teach- 
er should know. Granting that some 
teachers can achieve great structural 
proficiency after many years in the 
classroom, it would be better still if 
they acquired this applied linguistic 
proficiency before beginning to teach. 

As a_ result of this preparatory 
background, the linguistically trained 
teacher should, first of all, have a 
structural understanding of English 
and of the language being taught. In 
the second place, he should be able 
to understand and cope with prob- 
lems on all of the levels of the lan- 
guage that I have mentioned above. 
If we define grammar as structure, 
i.e., the way the language works, he 
can and should be able to deal with 
all the levels from the puff of air 
after the /p/ sound that distinguishes 
the /p/ in English “port” from the 
/p/ in French porte, to the subtle 
nuances of referential meaning in 
long utterances. Thirdly, he should 
be able to prepare statements or 
rules for classroom use on the basis 
of what linguists are constantly dis- 
covering. A case in point is French 
intonation, for which we lack usable 
analyses and materials. Fourthly, he 
should be able to prepare exercise 
material on all levels, material that is 
neither an intellectual challenge nor 
a puzzle, but an opportunity for the 
student to manipulate, until they be- 
come automatic, the elements which 
make up the language. Fifthly, he 
should be able to distinguish valid 
linguistic statements from hocus- 
pocus observations about a language. 
For example, in most textbooks 
(which, by the way, present a dearth 
of pronunciation material) one usu- 
ally finds a statement to the effect 
that French has four nasal sounds, 
none of which occurs in English. 


What about the middle sounds in 
such words as “hank,” “honk,” 
“hunk,” and “honed” as they are 
pronounced by most American 
speakers? And lastly, he should be 
able to recognize and deal with any 
individual’s language problems. In a 
German class I kept getting Tachter 
instead of Tochter from one boy. 
This boy, being a native speaker of 
a certain part of New York State, 
had no [o] sound in his speech what- 
soever and did not distinguish such 
pairs as ‘far’ and “for” in English. 
I gave him contrast exercises with 
pairs such as nach and noch, lach 
and loch, and he learned to hear and 
produce two different sounds which 
one needs in German, but which 
some speakers of English seem to get 
along perfectly well without. 

Linguistics and language teaching 
are net, and should not be, in oppo- 
sition or in conflict. Language now 
has a place in both the humanities 
and the social sciences. It may be 
viewed as a skill, as a tool for com- 
munication; it may be conceived as 
an art or a cultural study; but it may 
also be looked upon as a social and 
anthropological phenomenon worthy 
of scientific study. And this concep- 
tion is the great contribution of 
structural linguistics. 

A SUMMER IN ROME 

It is not too early to think of 
spending the coming summer at the 
American Academy in Rome. The 
Academy will conduct a_ six-week 
Summer Session for teachers and 
graduate students in the classics and 
related disciplines, under the direc- 
tion of Professor S. Paliner Bovie of 
Indiana University. Applications for 
participation are due March 1, 1960. 
Scholarships for this session are of- 
fered by the following classical or- 
ganizations: the American Classical 
League, the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, the 
Classical Association of New Eng- 
land, the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, Eta Sigma Phi, the 
New York Classical Club, the Ohio 
Classical Conference, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Classical 
Teachers, and the New Jersey Clas- 
sical Association. In addition, twenty 
grants for secondary teachers and 
college instructors of Latin and the 
classics are available, under the pro- 
visions of the Fulbright Act, from 
the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; these grants 
cover both the six weeks in Rome 
and a seventh week at Cumae. 

The Academy itself offers a limited 
number of fellowships to mature stu- 
dents, for one or two years, to begin 
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October 1, 1960. Applications for 
these are due in the Academy’s New 
York office by December 31, 1959. 
Address Miss Mary T. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, to1 Park Ave., New 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
1959 


The following reports on Latin 
Workshops held during the past 
summer will be of interest to those 
who are contemplating participation 
in this type of refresher work: 

At Immaculate Heart College, in 
Los Angeles, sixteen Californians de- 
voted their time to the study of the 
language laboratory, to the making 
of tapes for classroom conversation 
and drill, to the problems of motiva- 
tion in third- and fourth-year Latin, 
and to new audio-visual aids and 
teaching methods. 

The Workshop at Indiana Univer- 
sity was attended by ten participants, 
from Indiana and Ohio. Included in 
the program was a consideration of 
adapting Latin to the seventh grade. 

The University of Kentucky had 
seven in attendance, from lowa, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. ‘There were 
demonstration classes in beginning 
high-school Latin and in elementary- 
school Latin. 

There were twenty-two enrolled 
at Mundelein College, in Chicago, 
mainly Sisters from the Middle West. 
In addition to the workshop proper, 
students attended a daily lecture on 
descriptive linguistics. 

The Fourth New England Latin 
Workshop, offered at Tufts Univer- 
sity Summer School in collaboration 
with the Classical Association of 
New England, enrolled sixty-six Latin 
teachers, from twenty states (includ- 


ing Hawaii) and Canada. A special 
attraction was the study of the Roman 
calendar as an introduction to Roman 
myth and religion. 

At Western Maryland College, in 
Westminster, thirty students attended, 
mainly from the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Three of these were holders of 
scholarships granted by the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States. 
In addition to classroom methods, 
stress was placed on audio-visual aids 
and classical background. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 


SERVICE 
The American Classical League 


Service Bureau conducts a Placement 
Service for teachers of Latin and 
Greek. 

The plan is a very simple one, and 
very inexpensive. Any member of 
the League desiring this service may 
write to the Service Bureau request- 
ing an information blank. This blank 
is to be returned to the Bureau to- 
gether with a_ registration fee of 
$1.00. The blanks are kept on file in 
the order received, and any prospec- 
tive employer, on inquiry, is sent an 
up-to-date list of all applicants to- 
gether with pertinent information 
about each applicant. 

FAIL TO GET YOUR C] 
OR CW? 

In case your Classical Journal has 
failed to reach you on time (No. 1 
about October 10), please write di- 
rectly to Professor Paul R. Murphy, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. In 
case your Classical World has failed 
to reach you on time (No. 1 about 
October 10), please write directly to 
Mr. Irving Kizner, Hunter College 
High School, 930 Lexington Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


NEWS FROM ILLINOIS 

Professor D. Herbert Abel, of 
Loyola University in Chicago, cur- 
rently president of the Illinois Clas- 
sical Conference, reports a “splendid 
Latin Tournament” in the state: 

“There were 815 students entered 
in the 19 districts of Illinois; 430 of 
these qualified for 6 sectional meets; 
out of these 430, 224 qualified for the 
state finals, which were held at 
Loyola on May 2. Tests in the morn- 
ing were followed by a luncheon and 
entertainment in the Loyola gym at 
1 p.m. Part of the entertainment was 
a radio drama written by me about 
the ride of Phaethon and produced 
by the Loyola Latin Club.” 


A LATIN FESTIVAL 

The following account comes to us 
from Sister Mary Germaine, Chair- 
man of the Department of Classical 
Languages at Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in Los Angeles: 

“Salve!” was the greeting of the 
day at Mount St. Mary's College last 
February, when enthusiastic Latin 
students from Catholic high schools 
in southern California gathered for a 
day-long Latin Festival sponsored 
by the College’s Classical Depart- 
ment. As the 750 participants ar- 
rived, college hostesses recorded reg- 
istrations and distributed programs. 

“*More professors of classical lan- 
guages are needed in colleges today,” 
declared Dr. Edward N. O'Neil, of 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, in his opening address. ‘Classical 
languages are basic to science studies.’ 

“The program divided the students 
into two sections, designating rooms 
where bingo, scrabble, and card 
games could be played in Latin by 
one group, while a second group at- 
tended a series of plays in the Little 
Theatre. Among these dramatic pres- 
entations were ‘Coniuratio’ (Notre 
Dame Academy ), ‘Roman Jar Dance’ 
(Alemany Girls’ High School), ‘Mar- 
cellus’ (Cathedral High School, San 
Diego), and ‘Cornelia’s Jewels’ (Villa 
Cabrini Academy ). 

“During scene changes Sister Cath- 
erine Louise, C.S.J., of Saint Mary’s 
Academy, Los Angeles, directed the 
audience in a Community Sing with 
favorite lyrics in Latin. 

“Alemany Girls’ High School was 
in charge of the exhibits which eight 
high schools had prepared. These ex- 
hibits included replicas of famous 
Roman remains, warfare, and every- 
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day living, and proved a very worth- 
while portion of the day’s program, 
which was enjoyed thoroughly by all. 
As one student remarked, ‘The Fes- 
tival was fun and educational, too.’ ” 


LATIN WEEK IN FORT WAYNE 

Our thanks to Mrs. Grace Welty 
for the following vivid account: 

“We, the teachers of South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., feel 
justly proud of our 1959 Latin Week 
endeavors, and we thought perhaps 
some other Latin teachers might like 
to hear about them. 

“TL shall begin by saying that we 
have five teachers and almost 600 
pupils in the Department, a record 
few schools can match in an enroll- 
ment of 2100 pupils. 

“A tag with the words ‘Latin 
Week’ printed in large white letters 
on a purple background was handed 
to each pupil in the Department on 
Monday morning, to be worn all 
week. (Of course, a few wags turned 
them over and wrote ‘Dead Language 
Week’, but that only called attention 
to them the more.) In addition, an 
invitation was handed to each pupil 
to be taken home to his parents, in- 
viting them to a Roman Circus in the 
gymnasium on Thursday evening at 
seven o'clock. 

“All pupils were required to come 
to the Circus dressed as Romans, and, 
as one of the newspapers expressed 
it, a lot of sheets and towels got into 
the act. We had 420 pupils partici- 
pating, and a large representation of 
parents to watch their performance. 

“Our Circus started by having all 
the pupils not in the performance 
march around the arena four abreast 
before taking their seats in the stands, 
which had been decorated with arti- 
ficial flowers and crepe-paper bunt- 
ing for the occasion. After these 
spectators were seated, the Pontifex 
Maximus entered, followed by the 
Vestal Virgins, the emperor, lictors, 
senators and their wives, and last the 
Circus performers themselves. 

“After all these had taken their 
places, the Pontifex Maximus gave an 
invocation to the gods with the aid 
of the Vestal Virgins, burning in- 
cense in a large metal bowl in a very 
impressive manner. Next the emperor 
made a short speech, and the per- 
formance began. There were gladia- 
torial combats, a relay race, a tum- 
bling act, and skits with a_ classical 
flavor to entertain the crowd, the 
final act being a chariot race. The 
emperor awarded laurel wreaths to 
the winners. 

“At the beginning, as the emperor 
entered, the crowd sang Caesaris 
Triumphus. Te Cano Patria was sung 
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after the emperor’s speech. A_ se- 
lected chorus sang some other Latin 
songs after the performance. 

“The procession was reversed when 
the Circus ended, and, as the specta- 
tors left the ‘Porta Triumphalis,’ a 
bag of frittoes was given to each one. 

“During the week, various phases 
of Roman life were discussed in 
classes. Posters looked down from all 
the bulletin boards. Our school paper, 
the Times, was very co-operative 
and used almost four pages for ar- 
ticles on Roman life written by pu- 
pils. It also featured pictures and a 
Latin advertisement. In addition, each 
of our city newspapers wrote articles 
and editorials, and printed pictures 
of the Circus. We feel that all Fort 
Wayne, not only the south side of 
the city where our school is located, 
has been made conscious of Latin 
and its value because of the publicity 
accorded us.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


A NEW PROFESSOR-IN-CHARGE 

The American Academy in Rome 
has announced the appointment as 
Professor-in-Charge of its School of 
Classical Studies for the academic 
vears 1959-1961 of Professor T. Rob- 
ert S. Broughton, of Bryn Mawr 
College. Professor Broughton is fa- 
miliar to our readers as a former 
president of the American Philologi- 
cal Association and as the author of 
the monumental Magistrates of the 
Roman Republic. 


KENTUCKY CONFERENCE 

The Twelfth University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference 
took place at Lexington on April 23- 
25, 1959. Classicists were much in 
evidence, presenting twenty-five pa- 
pers at three sessions labeled “Clas- 
sical,” and forty papers at four ses- 
sions devoted specifically to the 
teaching of high-school Latin. Other 
sessions were given over to Biblical, 
patristic, and medieval studies, to 
linguistics, and to a wide variety of 
languages ranging from English (as 
a foreign language), French, and 
German to Afrikaans and Celtic. 


A NEW JOURNAL 

Classicists will be interested in the 
announcement of a new quarterly 
journal to appear in 1959, to be en- 
titled Versio. It will contain transla- 
tions of poetry from languages other 
than modern’ vernaculars. Listed 
among the members of the editorial 
board are such familiar names as 
William Arrowsmith, Smith Palmer 
Bovie, Howard Comfort, Dudley 


Fitts, Moses Hadas, Rolfe Hum- 
phries, and L. R. Lind. The subscrip- 
tion price is one dollar per year. 
Address the editor, Dr. Wade C. 
Stephens, R.D. 3-142, Princeton, N. J. 


THE CLASSICS IN MICHIGAN 

Since October, 1958, Michigan is 
to be included in the growing list of 
states that maintain a Classical Con- 
ference to promote the study and 
teaching of the classics. The new or- 
ganization is open to teachers of 
Greek and Latin in public and _pri- 
vate schools from the elementary 
grades to the university level, and to 
any other interested persons. Among 
the projects undertaken by the Con- 
ference are a census of the classics 
in Michigan and the establishment of 
a newsletter. We owe this notice to 
the kindness of Miss Eunice E. Kraft, 
of Western Michigan University, the 
Conference’s first president. 


OFFICERS OF CLASSICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Officers of American classical or- 
ganizations have been reported as fol- 
lows— 

The American Philological Asso- 
ciation (for the current year): Presi- 
dent, Robert J. Getty, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; First Vice- 
President, Louis A. MacKay, of the 
University of California, Second 
Vice-President, Robert S. Rogers, of 
Duke University; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, James W. Poultne ’, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Editor, Donald 
W. Prakken, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 

The Classical Association of New 
England (for 1959-1960): President, 
Rev. Leo P. McCauley, S. J., of Bos- 
ton College; Vice-President, Mary F. 
Bartlett, of Central High School, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Claude W. Barlow, of Clark 
University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States (for 1959-1960): Pres- 
ident, Eugene W. Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Vice-Presidents, 
C. Fileen Donaghue, of the Bloom- 
field (N. J.) High School, and F. 
Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College; 
Secretary - Treasurer, F. Gordon 
Stockin, of Houghton College; Edi- 
tor, Edward A. Robinson, of Ford- 
ham University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South (for 1959- 
1960): President, Graydon W. Re- 
genos, of Tulane University; Presi- 
dent-Elect, John N. Hough, of the 
University of Colorado, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sister M. Bede Donelan, of the 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.; 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Paul R. Murphy, 
of Ohio University; Editor, Norman 
T. Pratt, Jr., of Indiana University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Pacific States (for 1959-1960): Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary B. Diveley, The 
Castilleja School, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Edward Y. 
Lindsay, 3480 Del Paso Blvd., North 
Sacramento 15, Calif. 

The Archaeological Institute of 
America (for the current year): 
President, George FE. Mylonas, of 
Washington University; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carl W. Blegen, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; General Secretary, 
LeRoy A. Campbell, of Brooklyn 
College; Treasurer, Walter C. Baker, 
of New York City; Editors, Richard 
Stillwell, of Princeton, N. J. (Ameri- 
can Journal of Archaeology), Gladys 
D. Weinberg, of Columbia, Mo. 
(Archaeology), and LeRoy A. Camp- 
bell, of Brooklyn College (Bulletin). 

Eta Sigma Phi (for the current 
vear): Executive Secretary and Fdi- 
tor, H. R. Butts, of Birmingham- 
Southern College, Honorary Presi- 
dent, Gertrude EF. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Trustees, Gray- 
don W. Regenos,, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, Chairman (1961), Gertrude Ew- 
ing, of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege (1960), William C. Korfmacher, 
of Saint Louis University (1961), 
Paul R. Murphy, of Ohio University 
(1962), and Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Indiana University (1962). 

The Classical Society of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome (for the cur- 
rent year): President, William T. 
Mchibben, of Grinnell College; First 
Vice-President, Harry Leon, of the 
University of Texas; Second Vice- 
President, Helen North, of Swarth- 
more College; Secretary, Lois-May 
Waters, of the Winsor School, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Treasurer, Claude W. 
Barlow, of Clark University. 

The Vergilian Society of America 
(for the current year): President, J. 
Appleton Thayer, of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H.; Honorary 
President, Amedeo Maiuri, of Naples; 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. Raymond V. 
Schoder, S.J., of West Baden College, 
and John R. Workman, of Brown 
University; Secretary - Treasurer, 
Charles T. Murphy, of Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

The Society for Ancient Greek 
Philosophy: President, Friedrich Solm- 
sen, of Cornell University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. C. Sprague, of 
Yarrow West, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The current officers of the Ameri- 
can Classical League are listed in the 
October, 1959, issue of THe CLassicar 
OvrTLooK. 
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VERSE-WRITING 
CONTEST 

Tue Crassica OutLtook will this 
year again conduct a Verse-Writing 
Contest. Any high-school or college 
student may enter this contest pro- 
vided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certifi- 
cates of honorable mention will be 
awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. 

Entries may be in English, Latin, 
or Greek; themes must be drawn 
from classical literature or mythol- 
ogy, or from classical antiquity in the 
broader sense. Only original poems 
may be submitted—not translations 
from ancient authors. verses 
which have already been published— 
even in a school paper—are eligible. 

Fach poem entered must be sub- 
mitted on a separate sheet of paper, 
and bear the full names of the stu- 
dent and of his teacher, as well as 
the name and address of his school 
or college. Entries will not be re- 
turned, and the winning verses are 
to become the property of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. The decisions 
of the Editorial Board of THe Cras- 
SICAL OurLook shall be final. 

Entries should be sent to the Fdi- 
tor, Professor Konrad Gries, Queens 
College, Flushing 67, N. Y.; they 
must be mailed in time to reach him 
by February 1, 1960. Announcement 
of the results of the Contest will be 
made in the May, 1960, issue. 

GENERAL MEANING AND 
ITS PLACE IN SYNTAX 
By Gerpa M. Seticson 
University of Michigan 

HE STUDENT of a language 

may have various objectives. He 
may wish to speak it, to write it, 
or to read it. In any case, he must 
learn to understand it. He must learn 
to establish a correlation between 
certain unfamiliar forms, be they 
sounds or symbols, and the meanings 
which they may represent. It is the 
job of the teacher to organize this 
process. To do so he must know the 
obstacles that will be met, and he 
must furnish the students with the 
equipment necessary to 
them. 

In this connection it is my purpose 
to outline a few observations that 
will perhaps seem rather obvious. It 
is a surprisingly long time since they 
first began to occur to me, and on 
the other hand a very short one since 
I first saw a meaningful pattern in 
them. They concern the relationship 
between form and meaning in syntax. 
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This relationship is obviously not 
a problem of syntax alone, but of all 
language communication, indeed of 
communication in all areas. It has 
lately attracted much attention in 
many of these areas. Emphasis has 
been placed on form as the key to 
understanding — an emphasis which 
has sometimes been accompanied by 
the fervor of a philosophical creed, 
whose proponents outlaw the concept 
of “meaning” under any and all cir- 
cumstances. They contend that lan- 
guage is form, and that its under- 
standing must be based on an under- 
standing of form alone, since a ref- 
erence to meaning would be an ille- 
gitimate clue, outside of the proper 
sphere of linguistic signals. 

Indeed, it is quite true that the 
probability that a given utterance 
may be understood through word 
meanings alone, without proper at- 
tention to structural signals, may be 
so great as to prevent a student from 
paying attention to signals which may 
seem completely superfluous his 
eves. An utterance concerned with 
the ideas of “gnawing,” “dog,” and 
“bone” is much more likely to mean 
that a dog is gnawing a bone than 
that a bone is gnawing a dog or that 
a dog’s bone is being gnawed. On the 
other hand, the correct understanding 
of the structure of an utterance such 
“the man . a genius” depends on 
the meaning of the missing verb. 
If its general meaning is that of “be- 
ing,” then “a genius” will function as 
a predicate complement, if not, it 
must function as a direct object. Such 
cases of syntactical ambiguity are per- 
haps rare in English, but they are 
rather frequent in Latin, at least in 
the written Latin with which the stu- 
dent is concerned. 

Before we attempt to analyze some 
of these cases, it might prove useful 
to ask ourselves why this problem 
has not arisen previously. There are 
several reasons. In the days of prose 
composition the student started his 
activity with meaning, since he 
started with an English utterance 
which he understood. Although he 
was rarely, if ever, taught the struc- 
tural differences in English between, 
say, an indirect statement and an in- 
direct command, he did learn lists of 
Latin verbs introducing the one and 
the other construction, and thereby 
had an opportunity to establish the 
general-meaning concept of “mental 
activity” and of “ordering.” The same 
held true of other concepts. If the 
student did establish these concepts, 
he probably learned Latin well. If 
he did not, he probably failed the 
course. 
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When prose composition as a 
method gave way to the word-order 
method, the necessity for establishing 
general-meaning concepts came to 
seem less urgent to the student. He 
compensated for it by the study of 
vocabulary. Vocabulary as such, 
without grouping by concepts, is of 
course, as has been indicated before, 
a clue to meaning that is perhaps il- 
legitimate. But as long as the student 
learned or looked up his vocabulary, 
he was still in a position to disregard 
the syntactical ambiguity in such ut- 
terances as haec res dedecori plebi 
erat. He knew that pleb- means 
“mob” and was therefore not likely 
to be tempted to understand “this 
thing was a mob to something else.” 

Now, in the days of structural 
linguistics, what is the student to do 
when he is faced with haec res de- 
decori plebi erat? He has been in- 
structed not to rely on vocabulary. 
Unless, therefore, he just happens to 
know the words, or unless he is one 
of the few to whom nothing need be 
taught because their intuition takes 
the place of any method, there is 
only one thing ke can and must do: 
he must give up. That is, he must 
conclude that on syntactical grounds 
the utterance is ambiguous, syntactic- 
ally the meaning is either “this thing 
was a pleb- to the dedecor-” or “this 
thing was a dedecor- to the pleb-.” 
For the general meaning of one of 
the two unknowns must be abstract, 
while the other must refer to a per- 
son or the equivalent of a person. 
To draw such a conclusion, the stu- 
dent must have general-meaning con- 
cepts. 

Let us now examine some of the 
structural ambiguities that Latin fre- 
quently presents. | am firmly: con- 
vinced that the concept underlying 
each one of them must be con- 
sciously mastered to the point where 
it automatically comes to mind in a 
critical situation. An utterance like 
humum cecidit doubtlessly — means 
“somebody did something to hu- 
yum,” aniess the student understands 
the general-meaning concepts of “mo- 
tion” and “place to which.” Again, 
the general meaning “mental action” 
forces us to interpret any single ac- 
cusative as the subject of whatever 
infinitive is in the neighborhood, a 
verb without this meaning forces us 
to interpret the same single accusative 
as the object of that infinitive. Thus 
we have eam clamare audivi vs. eam 
clamare debui. To use a third ex- 
ample: the form of a substantive vol- 
itive clause is the same as that of an 
ordinary purpose clause except for 
the general meaning of the govern- 
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ing verb, so that oravit ut puer abi- 
ret, with its verb of volition, is the 
same in form as lapidem iecit ut puer 
abiret, which has no such verb. Yet 
the two fulfill different functions, 
the one answering the question quam 
rem?, the other the question quo con- 
silio? Where two structures are pos- 
sible, the more frequent one will of 
course be the first to be expected and 
tried by the student, but from the 
very beginning of his stud’es he must 
form the habit of looking at the pos- 
sible general meaning of each com- 
ponent in a construction; he must 
be trained to consider general mean- 
ing as part of syntax. 

Aside from the student’s improved 
ability to understand Latin, the habits 
formed through such training will go 
a long way to assure those among us 
who fear from time to time that the 
structural method takes analysis out 
of the teaching of Latin. If analysis 
means the application of concepts to 
problem solving, then analysis is what 
this method forces the student to do. 
We used to teach facts in order to 
let the students find the correct form 
for an understood meaning. We then 
reduced this aspect of teaching, and 
rightly so, for a great many concepts 
of the old-type Latin grammar 
proved redundant for the would-be 
reader. Now, it appears that, at least 
in cases of syntactical ambiguity, we 
must continue to teach some concepts 
of general meaning, so that the stu- 
dent may find the correct meaning 
for an ununderstocd form. We are 
quite accustomed to alert our stu- 
dents to the ambiguity of a. single 
constituent, such as a case or a verb 
form. If we extend this procedure to 
the judging of structures consisting 
of more than one constituent, we ad- 
mit the syntactical function of gen- 
eral meaning. It is, of course, quite 
possible that the Romans had other, 
supra-segmental means of resolving 
such ambiguities, but we have little 
information. In any case, I feel that, 
in the absence of further information, 
general meaning has its place in syn- 
tax just as much as does form. 


JCL INFORMATION 

Teachers affiliated with the Junior 
Classical League are asked to keep 
in mind that JCL business is trans- 
acted through two offices, each at its 
own address. Service will be better if 
correspondents semember the follow- 
ing distinctions: 

Address American Classical League, 
Miami University, Oxford, Obio, 1) 
for ACL membership (the dues of 
$1.00 include a subscription to Tue 
CriassicAaL Ouriook), 2) for JCL 


membership (25¢ for each student 
membership card, 65¢ for card plus 
JCL pin), 3) for your JCL charter 
(free), 4) in reporting the number of 
active old members (at the time of 
ordering cards for new members), 
and 5) in reporting on your year’s 
activities (asa source of information 
for the JCL Publicity Chairman). 

Address Miss Belle Gould, 315 Wil- 
son Street, Henderson, Tex., 1) when 
paying national JCL dues ($2.00 for a 
chapter—due by December 1), 2) 
when paying student subscriptions to 
Torcu: U.S. (10¢ each—due when 
paying national dues), and 3) when 
submitting material for Torcu: U.S. 
(articles and pictures—due by De- 
cember 20 and March 20 for the 
January and the April issue respec- 
tively. 

In all correspondence always 
clude the complete name and address 
of both the school and the sponsor. 
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JCL STATE CHAIRMEN 

For assistance in forming local 
chapters of the Junior Classical 
League, teachers are referred to the 
following list of state chairmen. 
These chairmen should also be con- 
tacted for inclusion in the state fed- 
eration. 

Alabama: Virginia Praytor, 3907 
Jackson Blvd., Birmingham 13; Ari- 
zona: Paloma White, 1401 Eleventh 
Ave., Yuma; Arkansas: Mrs. H. H. 
Bennett, Sr., Box 206, Almyra; Cali- 
fornia: Mrs. L. Gray, 1335 W. 162 
St., Gardena; Colorado: Mrs. M. E. 
Swedberg, 3942 King St., Denver 11, 
Connecticut: Nellie Agostine, East 
Hartford High School, Hartford; 
Delaware: To be filled; Florida: 
Vivia Craig, 2912 St. John’s Ave., 
Jacksonville, Georgia: Mrs. J. Cavan, 
R. E. Lee High School, Thomaston, 
Hawaii: Sara G. Rudd, Hilo High 
School, Hilo; Idaho: Mary Hogarth, 
Boise Senior High School, Boise; //- 
linois: Anna Goldsberry, 2910 Ren- 
wood Ave., Peoria; Indiana: Eileen 
Johnson, 1111 Hendricks St., Ander- 
son; Jowa: Zola Kramme, 
North First, Oskaloosa; Kansas: Mrs. 
S. Stitt, 300 North Arndt, Ellinwocd, 
Kentucky: Anne Frazier, Coles Jun- 
ior High School, Ashland, Louisiana: 
Mrs. M. F. Haynes, 806 Violet St., 
Baton Rouge 2; Maine: Mrs. R. C. 
Tilley, Community High School, 
Ashland; Maryland: L. P. Finnegan, 
Northwestern High School, Hyatts- 
ville; Massachusetts: Mrs. M. G. 
Keenan, Senior High School, Wal- 
tham; Michigan: Jessie Chambers, 411 
West Washington, Jackson, Michi- 
gan (Upper Peninsula): Mrs. L. Mor- 
rison, 540 East Michigan, Marquette; 
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Minnesota: Mrs. G. L. Baird, Intri- 
cate Oaks, Rosemount, Mississippi: 


Annie V. Brent, 1159 Raymond Rd., 


Jackson 4; Missouri: Dr. Hazel Toli- 
ver, Lindenwood College, St. Charles; 
Missouri (Western): Virginia Mc- 
Clure, 831 Main St., Parkville; Mon- 
tana: Margaret A. Mahoney, 518 Oak 
St., Anaconda; Nebraska: Mrs. B. 
Oldfield, 24 and South St., Omaha; 
New Jersey: Ethel Lux, Somerville 
High School, Somerville; New Mex- 
ico: Mrs. R. Miller, 2201 7 St, N. 
W., Albuquerque, New York ( West- 
Central): Eleanor Wooster, R.D. 1, 
Mt. Morris; North Carolina: Mrs. M. 
C. Satterwhite (Acting), Hillcrest, 
Re. 5, Oxford, Ohio: Lois Bickel- 
haupt, 3940 Leybourne Ave., Toledo 
12; Oklahoma: Mrs. E. Barkholz, 11 
N. 27 St., Lawton; Oregon: Jenette 
E. Roberts, 872 Belmont St., Salem, 
Pennsylvania: Adeline E. Reeping, 
213 Washington St., Latrobe; Rhode 
Island: J. R. Salvatore, Barrington 
High School, Barrington, South Car- 
olina: Elfreida Cole, 205 North Ave., 
Greer; South Dakota: Ellen Skaff, 
718 W. 15 St., Sioux Falls; Tennes- 
see: R. L. Brown, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; Texas: Dr. James 
A. Hitt, University of Texas, Austin; 
Texas (El Paso area): Annie L. Har- 
per, 5015 Guido Drive, El Paso; Ver- 
mont: Julia B. Austin, 38 E. Parkside 
Terrace, Barre; Virginia: Mrs. Flora 
Lynn, Box 459, Clifton Forge, Wash- 
ington: Estella Kyne, 744 Monroe, 
Wenatchee, Wisconsin: Virginia Hul- 
bert, Scott St, Wausau; 
Wyoming: Mrs. R. Bauder, 2113 
Van Lennen, Cheyenne. 


MATERIALS 


BIOLOGY 


Attention is called to two attrac- 
tive and useful booklets of interest 
to Latin students who are headed for 
the biological sciences. Introduction 
to Biological Latin and Greek is es- 
sentially a lexicon of the more im- 
portant elements of Greek and Latin 
origin to be found in modern  bio- 
logical terminology, together with 
basic meanings and examples; there 
are over a thousand entries. Origins 
from Mythology of Biological Names 
and Terms contains some 420 proper 
nouns, mainly from Greek mythol- 
ogy, arranged alphabetically, identi- 
fied, and accompanied by the bio- 
logical words or terms derived from 
them. Either booklet may be obtained 
for so0¢, prepaid, by addressing the 
author, Professor P. H. Yancey, S.J., 
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at Spring Hill College, 3669 Old 
Shell Road, Mobile, Ala. 


FABLES 

Mimeographed copies of fables in 
Latin are available from Mrs. Bessie 
Rathbun, 4506 Jones St., Omaha 6, 
Nebr. The series contains four fables: 
1) The Pied Piper of Hamelin and 
2) The Four Musicians, for first- 
year students; and 3) Pyramus and 
Thisbe and 4) Puss in Boots, for sec- 
ond-year students. The price is 10¢ 
per copy; the minimum order for 
any fable is 20 copies, plus 10¢ post- 
age ($2.10). 


PER USUM LOQUENDI 

For Latin conversation there is 
available a thirty-page printed book- 
let entitled Quomodo Dicitur?, by 
Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.U., of Cal- 
vert High School, Tiffin, Ohio. The 
thirty “Colloquia” are each divided 
into three parts: phrases for the stu- 
dent (e.g., Quomodo vales?, Ne 
dixeris istud), “Verba Notanda,” such 
as alter ego and noli me tangere, and 
“Phrases Magistri” (e.g., Quare non 
didicisti?, Creta in mensa est). The 
booklets are sold in quantity at 4o¢ 
each; single copies are s5o0¢. Address 
Quomodo Dicitur?, 153 Jefferson St., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


LANGUAGE AIDS 

Instructional Aids and Sources for 
Foreign Languages, a new forty-page 
publication, is now available to teach- 
ers of French, Latin, and Spanish. 
This booklet by Peter F. Oliva, of 
the University of Florida, is a handy 
reference which lists many aids and 
sources of foreign-language materials, 
including books, periodicals, films, 
records, realia, information centers, 
etc. As an added feature the booklet 
includes a glossary of some thousand 
common words in’ English, Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Italian. The 
booklet is priced at 60¢ each for one 
to three copies or at s5o0¢ each for 
ten or more copies. Order from the 
College of Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
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CABBAGES, TREES, AND 
BABIES 


By Eucenr S. McCartney+ 
University of Michigan 

HERE WAS a legend that the 

first Athenians grew up out of 
the soil of Attica like cabbages (Lu- 
cian, Philops. 3). According to Em- 
pedocles, as quoted by Varro, man- 
kind came from the earth like spin- 
ach (Non, ed. W. M. Lindsay, 
3-883). Hesiod (Works and Days 
145) says that man sprang from the 


ash tree. When Penelope asked an 
apparent stranger (her returning 
husband) to identify himself, she 
made use of an obviously hoary folk 
belief: “You are not from the pro- 
verbial oak, nor from a rock” (Odyss. 
19.163). This tradition of man’s or- 
igin, a commonplace in Greek lore, 
was effectively used by Socrates in 
his trial (Plato, Apol. 34D). The ash 
and the oak shared their honors with 
other trees in Vergil’s great poem: 
gensque virum truncis et duro robore 
nata (Aeneid 8.315). 

Such traditions still survive in eva- 
sive answers to inquisitive children, 
but implicit belief in one of them 
by a group of subteen French girls 
led to results both serious and amus- 
ing. They became front-page news 
in an Associated Press dispatch that 
appeared in the issue of the Chicago 
Tribune for October 13, 1951: 

“M. Giraud, a farmer, was fit to be 
tied when he found all 50 plants in 
his cabbage patch torn up. Why 
would anybody do a thing like that! 

“Policemen found that seven girls 
aged 8 to 12 did it. ‘We were look- 
ing for babies,’ the girls said. 

“Giraud today {October 12] with- 
drew the charges. In France, babies 
are not brought by the stork, but are 
found in cabbage plants.” 

Age-old traditions that babies come 
from trees and cabbages still survive 
in our land, but a little girl who tried 
to find one in a garden did not fare 
as well as the French children. The 
following incident is recorded by 
Vance Randolph, The Ozarks (New 
York, 1931), p. 107: 

“Instead of the usual story about 
the stork and the doctor’s little black 
bag, the Ozark child is often told 
that babies come out of knots in the 
trees, or from cabbages. Little girls 
are often morbidly interested — in 
knots or excrescences on trees, and 
the daughter of one of my fellow- 
villagers was given a severe whipping 
because she cut up a lot of cabbages 
in a futile search for a baby.” 


BOOK NOTES 


The Roman Mind at Work. By Paul 
Mackendrick. (“Anvil Books,” No. 
35). Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, 1958. Paper-bound. 
Pp. 1gi. $1.25; in Canada, $1.35. 
Professor Mackendrick presents 

this study of the Romans as a com- 

panion to the similar work on the 

Greeks written for the same _ series 

by his colleague at the University of 
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Wisconsin, Walter R. Agard. (See 
the review of Professor Agard’s The 
Greek Mind in Tue Crassicar Our- 
Look for December, 1957.) 

Like its predecessor, The Roman 
Mind at Work is divided into two 
approximately equal sections. The 
first consists of fourteen chapters pre- 
senting to contemporary Americans 
the salient characteristics of the 
Romans as the author sees them; the 
last of these chapters discusses Rome's 
relevance to this country. The sec- 
ond part illustrates the first by a se- 
ries of “Selected Readings from Latin 
and Greek Sources.” There is an ex- 
cellent, very brief bibliography, and 
a useful index. 

The author writes for the average 
layman. His presentation is vivid, 
self-sufficient, impartial, and accurate, 
though he is hardly fair to Seneca 
(pp. 63-64), and assumes as facts 
about Vergil what as yet are specu- 
lations (pp. 35, 66). And on page 14 
Horatius fights “at the bridge against 
three mighty brothers from Alba 
Longa.” The readings, all but six 
translated by the author, do exactly 
what they are meant to do: long or 
short, Greek or Latin, literary or 
legal or epigraphical, they brilliantly 
illuminate the preceding text. 

Let us hope that many Americans 
will be attracted to these two books 
from Wisconsin. They could) wish 
no better introduction to the world 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

—K. G. 


Roman Political Ideas and Practice. 
By F. BE. Adcock. (“Jerome Lec- 
ture,” Sixth Series.) Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 
1959. Pp. vi plus 120. $3.75. 

In the six lectures here presented, 
with notes and index, in book form, 
Sir Frank Adcock, the well-known 
British historian, reviews Roman po- 
litical ideas and practice from the 
earliest days “down to the time when 
the Principate was by way of 
reverting to undisguised and unin- 
hibited autocracy” (p. 3), that is, to 
the accession of Septimius Severus. 

The author’s treatment is based on 
the best and most recent scholarship 
in the field. It presents not merely 
a clear and concise description of 
what is known of the gradual evolu- 
tion of Roman political institutions 
during a period of some thousand 
vears, but also a thoughtful inter- 
pretation of the spiritual forces that 
determined this development, “the 
practical adaptation to events of cer- 
tain ideas which are really ingrained 
habits of mind and character” (ibid.). 
Noteworthy are the discussions of 
the ideas embodied in such typical 
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words as dignitas, libertas, fides, auc- 
toritas, and religio; the account of 
the position of the senate and the ex- 
planation of its “authority”; and the 
corresponding account of the Au- 
gustan innovations together with the 
judicious evaluation of Augustus and 
of his work. 

For busy teachers this little book— 
handsomely printed and engagingly 
written—is highly recommended. For 
students, although not beyond their 
comprehension and interest, it  pre- 
supposes perhaps too wide a familiar- 
ity with the details of ancient history. 

Mention should here be made of 
Professor Eugene $. McCartney’s re- 
views in Tue CriassicaL of 
two other recent books by the same 
author: that of Caesar as a Man of 
Letters in the issue for November, 
1956, and that of The Greek and 
Macedonian Art of War in the issue 
for March, 1958. 

—k. G. 
Fall of the Roman Republic: Six 

Lives by Plutarch. Translated by 

Rex Warner. (“The Penguin Clas- 

sics,”  L&84.) Baltimore: Penguin 

Books, 1959. Pp. 320. 95¢. 
Apollonius of Rhodes: The Voyage 

of Argo. Translated with an Intro- 

duction by EF. V. Rieu. (“Penguin 

Classics,” L&85.) Baltimore: Penguin 

Books, 1959. Pp. 207. g5¢. 

Two new translations of Greek 
authors have joined the inexpensive 
series of world classics edited by Dr. 
Rieu. Both make excellent reading. 

Rex Warner reproduces Plutarch’s 
picture of the historical period he 
himself has recently portrayed in his 
novel, The Young Caesar. (See Tue 
for April, 1959, 
p. 80.) He accomplishes this by com- 
bining in one volume the biographies 
of Marius, Sulla, Crassus, Pompey, 
Caesar, and Cicero. The English is 
clear and contemporary, with only an 
occasional hint that it is, after all, a 
translation. It is also an accurate 
rendering, except that the translator 
has taken the liberty of reducing to 
footnotes those sections of the text 
that a modern writer might have 
relegated to this position. The de- 
vice seems of dubious value. There 
is a very brief introduction on Plu- 
tarch in general and the Lives in 
particular. 

The second volume is the work of 
the editor of the series, who con- 
tinues here the translations from 
Greek epic poetry that he began with 
his well-known versions of the /liad 
and the Odyssey. Apollonius’ hexa- 
meters are turned into prose: “. . . 
if we wish to appreciate what Apol- 
lonius has done, it is as a novelist that 


we must read him...” (p. 15). 
Again, the English is up-to-date and 
very readable. A fairly long intro- 
duction gives the pertinent facts 
about the Greek author and presents 
a judicious defense of what is often 
regarded as a minor work of litera- 
ture. There is also a helpful nine-page 
glossary containing the more impor- 
tant characters and localities. 

These two are worthy companions 
to such recent predecessors as Robert 
Graves’ Suetonius and A. de Sélin- 
court’s Arrian. 

—K. G. 
The Ancient Mariners: Seafarers and 

Sea Fighters of the Mediterranean 

in Ancient Times. By Lionel Cas- 

son. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1959. Pp. xx plus 286. 

$5.95. 

With rhis book Professor Casson, 
of New York University, takes his 
place among those classicists (appar- 
ently—and_ fortunately—a_ growing 
group) who are able to present the 
results of their research with an im- 
mediacy and a fluency that ensure 
them a wide and ready audience of 
laymen. 

A number of points impresses the 
reader. Most obvious, perhaps, — is 
Professor’s Casson’s expertise in naut- 
ical matters. Indeed, the landlubber 
may be a bit overpowered by the 
nonchalant way that technical terms 
are occasionally strewn about (there 
is an eight-page “Glossary of Greek 
and Latin Nautical Terms”), though 
he will also be persuaded of the 
author’s competence. Then there are 
the vigorous, even breezy, language 
and the not infrequent parallels be- 
tween antiquity and modern times. 
The organization, too, is beautiful in 
its clarity and variety: the story is 
carried from the fourth millennium 
B. C., in Egypt, to the beginning of 
the Middle Ages and the Byzantine 
fleets, with history, geography, eco- 
nomics, anecdotes, quotations from 
papyri, realia, etc., alternating in 
kaleidoscopic profusion, yet never 
bewildering. Noteworthy in this con- 
nection are the frequent cross refer- 
ences, the useful table of dates, and 
the four excellent maps. Further 
visual aids are six line drawings and 
sixteen plates containing forty-three 
photographic reproductions, all but 
one of the highest quality. Finally, 
the “Selective Bibliography” (pp. 251- 
262) would attest, if there were need, 
to the author’s scholarship. 

Two chapters, in my opinion, de- 
serve special mention: the one on 
“Sea Digging,” a field in which the 
author has lectured widely, and 
“Landlubbers to Sea Lords,” which 
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is mainly about the First Punic War, 
because of the gap in Livy a some- 
what neglected episode in Roman 
history. These are outstanding ex- 
amples of Professor Casson’s ability 
to bring to life both the past and the 
present. 


—K. G. 


Classical Education in Britain, 1500- 
1900. By M. L. Clarke. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
Pp. vili plus 234. $6.00. 

Several years ago the Professor of 
Latin at the University College of 
North Wales wrote a book entitled 
Greek Studies in England, 1700-1830, 
which Lillian B. Lawler reviewed, 
most favorably, for THe Crassicar 
OvrtLook in the January, 1947, issue. 
In the present volume the same 
author broadens his scope and ex- 
tends his chronological range: he 
presents a history of classical educa- 
tion in England and Scotland, with 
a glance at Ireland, from the advent 
of humanism to the victory of the 
“modern” spirit in education. After 
a brief sketch of ancient and medi- 
eval schools, the development of 
Greek and Latin studies in schools 
and universities is portrayed in con- 
siderable detail: curricula, method- 
ology, examinations, teachers and 
professors, the changing attitudes of 
the public and the government. A 
final chapter, perhaps the most valu- 
able, considers the question, “Why 
do we study the classics?” It shows 
clearly how the answer has never 
been the same for long, and closes 
on a note of reasoned confidence. 
(Readers may have noticed the re- 
tention by Oxford University, in the 
spring of 1959, of its Latin entrance 
requirement.) There are some forty 
pages of documentation, an interest- 
ing appendix containing “specimen 
themes from seventeenth-century 
school-books,” and an index. 

It will be difficult for the teacher 
of the classics to recognize his pro- 
fession as it was in the days when 
grammar-school education was syn- 
onymous with Latin, or in those days 
when Greek reading exceeded Latin, 
when schoolboys spoke Latin, and 
even Greek, fluently, or when the 
better students would use their spare 
time to record “boyish adventures, 
happy thoughts, or any entertaining 
trifles” in Latin or Greek verse. And 
it will be interesting for him to 
watch the changing fortunes of the 
various methods used and = authors 
read and approaches taken. Certainly 
we, who in our teaching lay em- 
phasis upon the use of the _ past, 
should know the past of our own 
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“trade,” as Professor Clarke puts it. 
His new book is an admirable con- 
tribution to this knowledge. 

—kK. G. 


Roman Literature Translation. 
Selected and Edited by the Late 
George Howe and Gustave Adol- 
phus Harrer. Revised by Albert 
Suskin. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. xv plus 649. 
$7.50. 

After some thirty-five years, the 
old Howe and Harrer anthology of 
Greek and Roman literature in trans- 
lation has now undergone complete 
revision, with Professor Suskin doing 
in the present volume for the Latin 
what Professor Epps had already 
done for the Greek. Both gentlemen 
are to be congratulated for carrying 
on the fine tradition established at 
the University of North Carolina. 

Mechanically, the new edition is an 
improvement. The pages are more 
elegant: longer and narrower; the 
type is clearer; the two-column ar- 
rangement has been abandoned, and 
new page headings make it easier to 
get one’s bearings. The bulk of the 
book, however, remains approxi- 
mately the same, although | have an 
uneasy feeling that there is less read- 
ing material in the new edition. What 
has been dropped does not seem quite 
compensated for by what has been 
added. The following authors have 
disappeared entirely: Ennius, Tibul- 
lus, Phaedrus, Persius, Lucan, Silius 
Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, and Sta- 
tius. Further omissions include Cic- 
ero’s Pro Archia, the Seventh Phil- 
ippic, and about 2 pages of letters, 
some 11 pages of Livy, 10 of Caesar 
(on Ariovistus), 3 of Propertius, 14 
of Ovid (including the former selec- 
tions from the Heroides, the Ars 
Amoris, and the Tristia), 4 of Juv- 
enal, 1 of Martial, 1 of Petronius, and 
4 of Quintilian, as well as two of 
Pliny’s letters and 8 pages of Tacitus 
(the selection from the Dialogus). 
On the other hand, about 25 pages of 
Lucretius have been added. For Ver- 
gil, there is a gain of some 40 pages: 
instead of mere selections, we now 
have all of Aeneid 1, 2, and 4, Ec- 
logues 1,2, and 4, and Georgics 1, plus 
the old selection from Aeneid 6. There 
are four new letters by Seneca. Cat- 
ullus and Horace retain the same 
total of pages, but show a shift in 
emphasis, with the Attis and the first 
Epithalamium yielding to a broader 
selection from the lyrical poems; 
Horace has lost a number of pieces, 
but now includes all of the Ars 
Poetica. This tightening up, with its 
greater emphasis on the more im- 
portant figures, has resulted in what 
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is probably a more teachable book 
than the old edition was. Much to be 
welcomed, in any case, are the new 
translations: the editor’s versions of 
the Miles and the Adelphoe replace 
the Nixon Menaechmi and the Col- 
man Phormio; Lucretius appears in 
the version of W. H. D. Rouse; 
Horace Gregory has replaced the 
former translators of Catullus; Aeneid 
1, 2, and 4 are by Theodore C. Wil- 
liams, Georgics 1 by C. Day Lewis, 
and there are new translators for the 
Eclogues; B. L.. Ullman gives us Hor- 
ace, Satires 1.9, Philip Francis the 
Ars, and P. H. Epps some of the 
Senecan letters. Also to be welcomed 
are the retention of the old form of 
presentation: the sectional arrange- 
ment, the prefatory remarks on per- 
iods and authors, and the index; and 
the addition of a good glossary, 
mainly of people and places. The 
addition to the table of contents of 
two pages labeled “Detailed Con- 
tents” was a less happy thought: al- 
though they give exact references, 
these are apparently only to the par- 
tial extracts, so that there are large 
gaps. Vergil, e.g., to judge by the list, 
is represented only by Aeneid 6, lines 
635 to the end, and Horace does not 
appear here at all. With no explana- 
tion given, this arrangement will 
puzzle the unsuspecting reader. 
There are enough good things in 
the new edition to make any user 
gladly overlook minor inadequacies, 
and feel great gratitude for Professor 
Suskin’s signal accomplishment. 


—K. G. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


W. M. SEAMAN, Director 
W. L. CARR, Assoc. Director 


NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the mails 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage 

he address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
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The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 


MATERIALS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Mimeograpls 

103.Some Latin verses from 
known songs. 20¢ 

160. Christmas and the Roman 
urnalia. 10¢ 

163.Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas in easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. Liturgical play 

suitable for Christmas. to¢ 

Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

The origin of the Roman Sat- 

urnalia. 15¢ 

Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 

gram by the Latin Department. 

15¢ 

466.A Roman and American 

Christmas compared. A play in 

English. 15¢ 

Suggestions for Latin Christmas 

cards. 

Frater Bestiarum. A Christmas 

play with music. 4o0¢ 

lo Saturnalia. A play easy 

Latin. 10¢ 

. Tidings of great joy: Christmas 

tableaux. Four “living pictures” 

with carols and readings from 

the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

686. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from THe Our- 
Look for December, 1937. 15¢ 

Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. Reproduced from 
CuassicaL for Decem- 
ber, 1938. 15¢ 

690. Some Ancient and Modern Yule- 
tide Customs. Reproduced from 
Tue Crassicat. Outtook for De- 
cember, 1939. 15¢ 

got. Christmas and the Epiphany: 
Their Pagan Antecedents. Re- 
produced from Tur Crassicar 
for December, 1941. 

7o3.Carmen Feriale. Play in’ Latin 
based on Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol.” Reproduced from the 
Classical Journal, Oct., 1958. 15¢ 


well- 


Sat- 


382. 
388. 


495. 


478. 
61k. 
624. 


674 


Articles in Tur CriassicaL 

CO 42. Christmas Gifts and the Gift 
Bringer. Dec., 1940. 15¢ 

CO 44. December 25th, Christmas 
Day. Dec., 1942. 15¢ 

CO &9. Greek hymns and the Nativ- 
itv. Dec., 1948. 15¢ 

CO 70.1o Saturnalia. Dec., 1952. 15¢ 


Latin and Greek Christmas Cards 
Price, with matching envelope, g¢ 
each, $1.00 for 12 in any assortment. 
A. A descending angel adapted from 
a Durer woodcut; the Latin ver- 
sion of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 2:10, 
11. Blue on ivory paper. 
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A multi-colored picture of the 
Bethlehem shepherds. Inside, the 
Latin version of Luke 2:8-11 and 
a Christmas greeting in Latin. 

A multi-colored Nativity scene 
with Christmas candles and a 
Latin version of “Silent Night.” 
New 1959. 

Angel adoring Madonna znd 
Child. A new printing of an ori- 
ginal linoleum block. Inside, a 
Christmas and New Year greet- 
ing in Latin. Colors: blue and 
silver. 


The story of the Nativity, in 


Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green paper. 

A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. Inside, three stanzas of a 
medieval Christmas carol in Lat- 
in. Red and black on ivory. 
Roman lamp in silhouette. Inside, 
a greeting in Latin. A new print- 
ing with gold and black on green. 
Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child. Inside, a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Blue-green on ivory. 

A wood engraving of the Nativ- 
ity scene with a quotation from 
the Latin Vulgate. Inside, a 
Christmas greeting in Latin. 
Black and red on white. 

A wood engraving of the chorus 
of angels. Inside, the Latin ver- 
sion of Luke 2:13, 14 and a 
Christmas greeting in Latin. 
Black and green on white. 

Same as O except for added rose 
tint to portions of the engraving. 
A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly ribbon 


borders. Red, green, and black, . 


on white. 

softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 
Chorus of angels. Inside, lines 
from Vergil’s “Messianic” Ec- 
logue and a verse the 
Christian hymn “It Came upon a 
Midnight Clear.” Red or blue 
and black on ivory. 
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Pamphlets 
Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. The second edition of 
an old favorite. 50¢ 
Carmina Latina. Forty 
songs with music. 25¢ 
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GENERAL GREETING CARDS 
Postcards, with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a three-cent 
stamp. 1o cards for 30¢. 


GD. This greeting card is suitable for 


any occasion. It pictures Diana 
in her chariot carries a 
good-luck wish in Latin. Price, 
with matching envelope, g¢ each; 
12 for $1.00. 


LATIN CLUBS 
Mimeographs 


. Topics for a Roman life exhibit. 


5¢ 


. Some suggestions on how to give 


a Roman banquet. 15¢ 


. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 


171. How the Romans dressed. Il- 
lustrated. 25¢ 

172. The Roman house. Illustrated. 
25¢ 

18g. Constitution of Latin club 
called the S.P.Q.R. 15¢ 

202. Roman baths. Illustrated. 25¢ 

212. Two programs for classical clubs. 
1o¢ 

235. A list of Latin mottoes. 30¢ 

264. Ten ancient Roman recipes, from 
Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 15¢ 

328. “Open House” in the Latin De- 
partment. 15¢ 

337-Conundrums for the Latin club. 
15¢ 

338. Suggestions for Latin club meet- 
ings. 10¢ 

351. Supplementary activities for Lat- 
in clubs. 15¢ 

352. A Roman peasant’s dinner. 1o¢ 


434- 


454. 


6. The Delphic Oracle. 


An 


ning’s entertainment. 20¢ 


eve- 


-A Roman style show. 20¢ 
. Dimensions of Greek costumes. 


10¢ 


A brief description of Roman 
marriage ceremonies. 1o0¢ 


. Directions for making attractive 


posters for the bulletin board. 
15¢ 

Directions for making a costume 
of a Roman legionary soldier. 5¢ 
Suggestions for making and cos- 
tuming Roman dolls. 15¢ 


.A suggestion for using charades 


in a Latin club. 5¢ 
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477. Suggestions for a Roman circus. 
10¢ 

519. Mottoes for Latin clubs and 

classes. 15¢ 

522. Directions for the construction 
of marionettes and stage. 15¢ 

534. More suggestions for a Latin 
club. 10¢ 

536.Latin Mottoes of the various 
states. 15¢ 

565. Suggestions for Latin club initi- 

ations. 15¢ 
7.A classical club constitution in 
Latin. 10¢ 

5go. Latin and Greek club for nurses. 
15¢ 

596. “The Marines’ Hymn” and “An- 
chors Aweigh” in Latin. 10¢ 

599-"“The Caissons Rolling 
Along” and “The Army Air 
Corps” in Latin. 5¢ 

619. To the Muses. An ode which 
can be used as an introduction to 
a program on the Muses, for as- 
sembly, classical club, Roman 
banquet or radio. 10¢ 

628. “Sandals.” A clever idea for place 
cards for a Latin banquet. 5¢ 

637.An April Fool program. 20¢ 

643. An initiation ceremony, including 

a program of twenty questions. 

Can be used as a red‘o or assem- 

bly program. 3 boys, 2 girls, 

many extras. 2 minutes. 25¢ 
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646. An ancient choral dance. 15¢ 
658. Official Junior Classical League 
initiation ceremony. 15¢ 
687. Suggestions for Latin week. 15¢ 
691. Amor Omnia Vincit. A_playlet 
about Pyramus and Thisbe. 15¢ 
694. Roman coinage. 15¢ 
Bulletin 
B-XII] The Latin Club. The standard 
handbook on the subject. Eighth 
edition (1957). $1.00 
Junior Classical League Accessories 
JCL Notebook and automobile stick- 
ers. Approximately 3% inches 
square, printed in purple and 
gold. Specify type desired. 3 for 
5¢. 
. Birthday cards with the greet- 
ing “Tibi Laetum  Natalem” 
printed in purple on white. En- 
velopes. 5¢ 
Miniature seals. One inch in di- 
ameter, bearing the JCL emblem 
in purple and gold. Die-cut, ten 
seals to a sheet, 10¢ a sheet. 
Award key. A key of sterling 
silver, with space on the back for 
engraving. May be worn as pin 
or locket. This award key is in- 
tended as a mark of recognition 
for high scholastic standing or 
for meritorious service the 
chapter. Orders must bear the 
teacher's signature. The price, 
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$2.20, includes federal excise tax. 
Miscellaneous 

Place cards and favors. A’ cut-out 
model for a chariot and a Roman 
lamp. Printed in red, black, and 
gold on heavy paper and die-cut 
for easy assembling. Packed in 
flat sheets, with one chariot and 
one lamp on a sheet. Price: 13 
sheets for $1.00; 25 for $1.75; 50 
for $3.00. 

Latin Week badge. A circular card- 
board badge, 4 inches in diam- 
eter, with a picture of the Pan- 
theon and the words “Latin 
Week.” Purple on gold. 3¢ each 
in quantities of 10 or more. 


FREE CLASSIFIED LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching ma- 
terial under any of the following 
topics: Caesar, Cicero, First Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, Mis- 
cellaneous, Pictures (Rome and the 
Romans; Classical Mythology ), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin ard in 
English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 
I. CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, Roy A. Swanson, University of Minnesota 
II. GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION, Charles Henderson, Jr., 
University of North Carolina 
II. LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION, Kevin Guinagh, Eastern 
Illinois University 
IV. CLASSICAL DRAMA, Alfred C. Schlesinger, Oberlin College 
V. ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, Edwin L. Minar, Jr., DePauw University 
VI. GREEK HISTORY, C. A. Robinson, Jr., Brown University 
VII. ROMAN HISTORY, Cedric A. Yeo, Memphis State University 
. ROMAN PRIVATE LIFE, Eugene S. McCartney, University of Michigan 
IX. CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, Dorothy Burr Thompson, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton 


THE TEACHING OF CLASSICAL 
SUBJECTS IN ENGLISH 


CLARENCE A. FORBES, Editor 


EW 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Price $1.50 per copy 
Copyrighted and sold by 


American Classical League 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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Nationwide Latin Contests 


@ VITALIZE your teaching by entering 
your students in the Nationwide Latin 
Contests. 


@ STIMULATE your teaching with dynamic 
tape recordings. 


@ ENRICH your teaching with motivating 
materials. 


Nationwide contests will be administered this year 
in the following areas: 

Sixth Annual Latin Examination 

First Annual Latin Vocabulary Examination 
First Annual Pronunciation Examination 

First Annual Word Derivative Examination 
First Annual Composition Examination 

First Annual Syntax Examination 


SEND TODAY for FREE samples of previous exam- 
inations, full details concerning this year’s con- 
tests, also a listing of materials available from 
this office to 

DONALD R. HONZ 
Director, Educational Stimuli 
1124 Belknap Street Superior, Wisconsin 


Open Memo from Dr. Warsley 


I believe that most Latin teacher readers of CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK know about or are acquainted with our 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE (National Class- 
room Latin Magazine) and its two very popular projects 
affiliated with it, i.e., our original APSL NATIONWIDE 
LATIN EXAMINATION (29th annual series next 
spring) in which all students’ written papers are cor- 
rected BY US and BY HAND, and our STUDENTS’ 
NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY (now in its 30th 
year) in which handsome Certificates of Membership 
are available to students and dignified CHARTERS are 
available to schools as affiliates. 


It is rather generally known that our AUXILIUM 
LATINUM MAGAZINE (now in its 32nd annual vol- 
ume) has been favorably cited and approved by the 
former Apostolic Delegate to the U.S.A. (now His Emi- 
nence Amleto Cardinal Cicognani) in a speech at a sem- 
inary dedication, and also by Lowell Thomas in a na- 
tionwide radio broadcast. 


May I wish our Latin teachers a happy and successful 
year of teaching Latin during this 1959-60 school year, 
and may I now invite them to avail themselves of our 
magazine and varied services to make Latin vitalized, 
stimulating, vivid and up-to-date. I invite your inquir- 
ies. 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 


AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P.O.B. 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


THE WHITE LATIN TESTS 


FORMS A AND B 


Formerly published by the World Book Company are now 
available from the American Classical League 


Part I is a multiple-choice test on Latin vocabulary 
. Part II is a multiple-choice test on translating Latin sentences into 


English 


The Manual of Directions includes percentile norms for 
each of the eight semesters in a secondary school 


PRICES 


Form A or B, 10¢ each 
Key for Form A or B, 5¢ each 
Manual of Directions, 15¢ each 


American Classical League 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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